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Dependents of College Teachers (in connection with the 
distinction made under the present rules of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion between the retiring unmarried teachers and others), Amy 
Hewes, Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, December, 1919. — The summary and conclusions are as 
follows : 

"It has been shown that a substantial number (two-fifths) of 
the unmarried teachers in the four large women's colleges in- 
cluded in this study contribute to the support of others, to an 
extent which sometimes prohibits providing for their own old age. 
The part of their incomes which they contribute to the support 
of their dependents is not so large, in most cases, as the part 
contributed by the married teachers ; but it is largely devoted to 
the support of older people, who will probably continue to be de- 
pendent as long as they live, while the majority of the married 
people have children who will later be responsible for the main- 
tenance of themselves and their parents. Moreover, the unmar- 
ried have a larger financial burden — relatively to the married — 
than is commonly recognized. It is commonly assumed that when 
a man 'supports his wife' she makes no return to him. On the 
contrary, in the case of people in moderate circumstances, the 
wife often does many things for the husband which save expense 
to him. The unmarried woman must either do these things for 
herself, thus taking time which might be used in supplementing 
her income, or she must pay a good price for having them done. 
It is true that sometimes the unmarried woman, with dependents, 
has these things done for her, but often the conditions of the 
dependency are such that she does not. 

"A further consideration is this: the married man with de- 
pendents almost invariably lives with these dependents. The 
unmarried college teacher, with dependents, frequently does not 
live with them. The cost for board and lodging for a person 
living alone is relatively greater than for the same person living 
as a member of a family. 

"The aim of the retiring allowance system is to provide for a 
dignified and comfortable old age for persons whose best years 
have been given to the cause of education in the colleges. Since 
it is not contended that the service of a college teacher is in- 
ferior because he is unmarried, and since he, as well as the mar- 
ried teacher, has in many cases undertaken a considerable finan- 
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cial burden during his teaching years, the discrimination made 
by subtracting one-third of his retiring allowance should be 
lessened, and possibly eliminated altogether." 

College Salaries, United States Bureau op Education. — The 
report of the Commissioner of Education for the year ending 
June 30, 1919, states : 

"In May, 1919, the Bureau of Education sent out a question- 
naire to all collegiate institutions, asking them for a report on the 
percentage of increase in the salaries granted during the last aca- 
demic year and the percentage of increase voted for the coming 
academic year. Approximately half of the institutions answered 
the questionnaire. Two hundred and thirty reported increases in 
salaries granted for the last academic year, or voted for the 
coming year, or both. Seventy-two per cent of those reporting 
increases in 1918-19 increased the salaries of full professors by 
10 per cent or more. Seventy-four per cent of those reporting 
increases voted for the coming academic year are increasing the 
salaries of full professors 10 per cent or more. The salary raises 
of assistant professors and instructors have not, on the whole, been 
quite so high." 



